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PHASES OF IBSEN'S AUTHORSHIP 
Part I 

Subconscious Elements in the Composition of "Peer 

Gynt" 

To the observant reader it is evident that in the first three 
acts of Peer Gynt there are qualities in literary composition that 
mark these acts as quite distinct from the two following ones. 
The former, ending with Aase's death scene, seem to constitute 
a drama apart from the rest, without, however, being satis- 
fyingly complete. And not only this: the hero in the last two 
acts is not so definitely and conspicuously human, and hence, 
not so natural, as in the first three acts. He is more of an 
abstraction. That he has been uprooted from his native soil 
and set adrift in the wide world, may in part account for the 
author's accentuation of the change in his naturalness. May 
it not, however, be due to something else — to the fact that 
in the former Peer is a creature of the poet's free-flowing fancy; 
in the latter a product of the poet's halting process of ratiocina- 
tion. 

At all events, critics have remarked on the poetic qualities 
of the first three acts, — the portrait of Mother Aase and 
Solveig, the scene in the Hall of the Dovre King, the Boyg* 
scene, the Death of Aase— to mention the most characteristic 
parts of the first three acts. There is nothing in the last two 
acts, except in brief felicitous phrases and episodes, that has 
the sustained quality of poetic deftness and spontaneity to be 
found in the first three acts. I would not underestimate the 
fine touches, the purple patches, in the last two acts. But I 
aver that they are of different quality and substance. 

Is it not significant that the Swedish philosopher and 
critic Hans Larsson (in Studier och Meditationer) in his essay on 
Peer Gynt, devotes twenty pages to the first three acts, and 
only eight to the two last ones? 

Some one has called the first three acts of Peer Gynt 'ein 
Mdrchen-drama.' This suggestion leads to the observation that 
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these acts are permeated with folkloristic elements, which are 
almost entirely wanting in the last two. 

Moreover, the first three acts seem to be, as the Germans 
say, 'aus einem Guss.' There is evidence that such was not 
the case with the last two. The fourth act was an after-thought, 
and was spliced into place. Brandes, in an article written in 
1867, speaks of the fourth act as being 'disjointed' with respect 
to both what precedes and follows: {staar udenfor Sammenhan- 
gen tned det Hdligere og senere), and he adds in a spirit of depre- 
cation: "senseless in its satire, crude in its irony, and, in the 
last scenes, difficult of comprehension (uvittig i sin satire, raa i 
sin ironi, og vanskeligt forsfaaeligt i sine sidste partier." Henrik 
Ibsen, p. 51). It is a very interesting part of the work, and we 
would not have it otherwise. My contention is only that it is 
different, — isn't of the same vintage. 

The question then arises: Wherein does the difference lie? 

The main difference, I should say, is that the first three 
acts are the result of a freer, more spontaneous poetic spirit, 
while the last two, though interesting and clever, are more 
labored and irregular. And, on the whole, the inspirational 
elements are of a lower order. The sustained vigor and inten- 
sity of Brand, to the end, are not equalled in Peer Gynt. There 
is shifting and floundering, though this is interwoven with the 
most dazzling sort of cleverness, with episodes of brilliant and 
ethically significant beauty. 

So far as I am aware, the English critic Edmund Gosse 
has, more than any other, discussed the changed qualities in 
the last two acts of the poem, without, however, in any way 
trying to account for the difference. 

Gosse says {Henrik Ibsen, p. 105) of Peer Gynt: "Written 
at different times and in different moods, there is an inco- 
herency in its construction which its most whole-hearted 
admirers cannot explain away. The first act is an inimitable 
burst of lyrical high spirits, tottering on the verge of absurdity, 
carried along its hilarious career with no less peril and with no 
less brilliant success than Peer fables for himself and the 
reindeer along the vertiginous blade of the Gjende. In the 
second act, satire and fancy become absolutely unbridled; the 
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poet's genius sings and dances under him, like a strong ship 
in a storm. . . . The wild impertinence of fancy, in this 
act, from the moment when Peer and the Girl in the Green 
Gown ride o£E on the porker, down to the fight with the Boig 
. . . exceeds in recklessness anything else written since the 
second part of Faust. The third act, culminating with the 
drive to Soria Moria Castle and the death of Aase, is of the 
very quintessence of poetry, and puts Ibsen in the first rank of 
creators. In the fourth act, the introduction of which is 
abrupt and grotesque, we pass to a totally different and, I 
think, a lower order of imagination. The fifth act, an amalgam 
of what is worst and best in the poem, often seems divided 
from it in tone, style and direction, and is more like a symbolic 
or mythical gloss upon the first three acts than a contribution 
to the growth of the general story." 

I have quoted liberally from Gosse, instead of drawing 
the distinctions myself, so as not to be accused of creating a 
situation for which to give an explanation. The attempt to 
account for the different qualities in the two parts of Peer Gynt 
will lead to a necessarily brief consideration of the nature of 
genius. 

In a recent Norwegian work, entitled Det geniale Menneske, 
Christen Collin has an essay on the subject of genius. He 
tries to get at the question from the definitions and declarations 
of men of genius themselves. He begins with Carlyle's well- 
known words that genius is a "transcendent capacity for taking 
pains." He quotes a number of other great men, and seems 
best pleased with a statement that "a superabundance of 
vigor" (kraft) is the most striking mark of genius. Collin's 
essay is interesting, but is not illuminating on the nature of 
genius. He speaks rather of the qualities or characteristics of 
genius than of its nature or source. 

In the same volume, Collin has an essay on Peer Gynt — a 
most interesting one, discussing particularly the personal 
note in the poem — in which he speaks of the varying qualities 
of the two parts, saying: "The first three acts, which end with 
Mother Aase's death-scene — where poetry and music are 
blended in exquisite harmony, — present an extraordinarily 
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clear bit of psychic analysis, and are at any rate as human 
portraiture, the most imperishable part of the poem. The 
last two acts, which consist of a series of comparatively loosely 
joined episodes, contain a multitude of brilliant and ingenious 
details {glimrende og endog geniale enkeltheder)." This quite 
agrees with Gosse's characterization, and I see no need of 
citing other critics. Both Gosse and Collin, however, mention 
the difference between the two parts for quite a different pur- 
pose than I have in mind. 

And now back to the question of the nature of genius. I 
have no contribution to make on that difficult question; 
but I desire to make use of a recent discussion of that question 
by a competent writer, H. Addington Bruce, in Psychology and 
Parenthood. He contends that in addition to the ordinary 
realm of conscious thought there exists in all of us a second 
realm, that of the subconscious, in which, quite apart from any 
directed effort of our will, the most varied mental processes are 
carried on. The subconscious is a kind of workshop for the easy 
manipulation of ideas. The more freely one can draw upon 
these resources, the more one ought to be able to accomplish 
in any field of work. In this circumstance the author is per- 
suaded that we have the clue to the brilliance of the man of 
genius. 

Bruce cites another writer (Frederick Myers) who says: 
"I would suggest that genius — if that vaguely-used word is to 
receive anything like a psychological definition — should be 
regarded as a power of utilizing a wider range than other men can 
utilize of faculties in some degree innate in all — a power of 
appropriating the results of subliminal mentation to subserve the 
supraliminal stream of thought; so that an 'inspiration of genius' 
will be, in truth, a subliminal uprush, an emergence into the 
current of ideas which the man is consciously manipulating of 
other ideas which he has not consciously originated, but which 
have shaped themselves beyond his will in profounder regions 
of his being." And Bruce adds: "That the inspirations of gen- 
ius are really nothing more than spontaneous upsurgings from 
the depths of the subconscious, is indeed demonstrable from 
the recorded statements of men of genius themselves. ' ' Brandes, 
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Henrik Ibsen, p. 90, says "Brand og Samfundets Stutter ere i et 
Hovedpunkt saa forskellige, som vare de skrevne af to forskellige 
Forfattere. Det fj^rste Vjerk er i sit Vaesen ren og skaer Mystik, 
det andet drejer sig cm ren og skaer Prosa." 

But in applying this theory, one must be sure to remember, 
as an illustration, that no man is going to solve great mathe- 
matical problems by subconscious assistance, unless he has 
filled that subconscious self with reflections and brooding on 
mathematics. For it is in the subconscious that memories are 
stored. And the product of subconscious processes will of 
course depend on the nature, quality, and quantity of the 
material stored there. 

And another thing to be remembered is, in the words of 
Bruce, that, "Awake or asleep, it is from the resources of the 
subconscious region of their minds that men of genius gain the 
'inspirations' that delight, benefit, or amaze posterity." 

This is much as I dare take time to say concerning this 
theory of genius, which seems infinitely more satisfying than 
Collin's ideas on the subject. 

The question now is to apply this knowledge, in a somewhat 
general and suggestive way, to the subject in hand: the sub- 
conscious elements in Peer Gynt. 

Brand and Peer Gynt are the two particular works of Ibsen 
that, in accordance with his own declarations, were, on the 
whole, produced in the spontaneous manner that would accord 
with the inspirational process indicated by the psychologists 
that I have cited. One might be inclined to include The Pre- 
tenders, which was written in the incredibly short period of 
six weeks; but there is too much of the reality of an historic 
past in the frame-work of the drama to permit of its easy use 
as an illustration of the "spontaneous upsurgings from the 
depths of the sub-conscious." 

In Brand and Peer Gynt, on the other hand, there is an 
entire absence of any definite frame- work representing either the 
past or the present. In other words, there is in these two works 
a freer scope for an unrestrained play of the poet's fancy. 

I shall not go into an examination of Brand except to say 
that this work, in a higher degree than anything else that 
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Ibsen ever wrote, was a spontaneous outpouring. In a letter to 
Bj0rnson, dated September 12, 1865, he says concerning the 
writing of Brand: "In the middle of July I began with some- 
thing new, which flowed from my pen as nothing has ever 
flowed before . . . subject-matter and mood have ridden me 
like a night-mare. . . . The fourth act is now nearly com- 
pleted, and I feel that I can write the fifth in a week; I am work- 
ing both forenoons and afternoons, something I have never 
before been able to do." The whole long poem was completed 
in a little more than two months. (Koht, Efterladte Skrijter, 
p. XXXVIII.) And what does this signify? Surely this, 
that the poet was transferring to paper the "spontaneous 
upsurgings" from subconsciousness, as fast as he could write, 
without any apparent effort. The experiences of the preceding 
months had been lying as a ferment in the depths of his being, 
his subconscious self, in other words, where they had taken form 
without any process of whipping into shape, and only sought 
deliverance. I have somewhere read, but cannot now cite any 
authority, that at this time, if suddenly awakened, Ibsen 
found himself rhyming and composing. 

But before leaving Brand, I desire merely to refer to Gerd 
in the poem. In the epic Brand she is a Gypsy girl, nothing 
more. In the dramatic Brand she plays a remarkable r61e; she 
is an eerie creature of such stuff as dreams are made of. She 
is in my opinion a product of subliminal mentation, as de- 
scribed by the psychologists I have cited. From some actual 
experience in the Hfe of the poet, she got into the preliminary 
poem; after this was discarded she remained in the poet's 
subconsciousness where she assumed such guise as seems 
entirely foreign to any conscious cogitation. 

Something over a year elapsed, after the completion of 
Brand before the composition of Peer Gynt was begun. In my 
opinion, a careful study of that interval of time in Ibsen's life 
will throw much light on his later career. I believe that his 
physical and psychic experiences of that period left a mark 
on him that changed the current of his literary hfe. But 
under the beneficent stimulus of the success of Brand, the 
granting of a poet's pension and also as a sort of continuation of 
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the Brand period, being in one sense a reply to his critics, Peer 
Gynt was undertaken. Ibsen has himself said of it that it came 
"as though of itself." 

But I am inclined to asseverate that this applies truthfully 
to only the first part of the poem. It can easily be demon- 
strated that the poem as a whole did not come "of itself" in 
any such way or sense as Brand did, nor is it, as was Brand, 
aus einem Guss. In the first place it took him nine months, 
whereas Brand took only an equal number of weeks for its 
composition. According to a letter to his publisher, dated 
January 5, 1867, he reports that he has begun Peer Gynt; 
March 8 he reports that he is in the middle of the second act; 
and August 8 he reports that he has sent the manuscript for the 
first three acts, and hopes to send the fourth by the end of the 
month. By the middle of October he writes to Magdalene 
Thoresen that the work is complete. 

Peer Gynt, it has often been said, is on the same theme as 
Brand. In a general way, the relation of the Norwegians to 
the Dano-Prussian war was the impelling force that led to the 
production of both. The mood in which he went to work at 
Peer Gynt, however, was entirely different. A brighter prospect 
in life, due to the success of Brand, and the effects of life in 
Italy, changed the somber and puritanic mood of Brand 
into one of playful recklessness and abandon. 

The germs of the essential parts of Peer Gynt, particularly 
the first three acts, had lain in Ibsen's mind longer than any- 
thing that developed into Brand. Brand came into being 
as the result of a definite historical situation at a definite time. 
Peer Gynt, on the other hand, applies to the Norwegian people 
in a more comprehensive way, i. e., with respect to their foibles 
and failings. 

In a happy moment — a moment of inspiration — Ibsen 
found a picture, in crude outline, of his people in a creature of 
Norwegian folk-lore — namely in the Peer Gynt of one of As- 
bjjirnsen's stories. This is the germ of the leading character in 
the poem. As is well known, Ibsen's mind had been saturated 
with Norwegian folk-lore. He had been in the service of the 
state as a collector of these things, and the poem itself is proof 
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of the deep impression that Norwegian folk-lore had made upon 
him. 

There was, therefore, in Ibsen's intellectual — or possibly I 
should say, subconscious — storehouse, a wealth of folkloristic 
material that was a most excellent brooding-place for just 
such thoughts and scenes as we find in the first three acts of the 
poem. In fact, that subconscious storehouse was so well filled 
with this sort of material that the "upsurging" began without 
any definite plan of the drama. It was to be some sort of a 
portraiture of the people. Bjj^rnson had portrayed them in a 
way that pleased or rather satisfied neither Ibsen nor Vinje. 
Ibsen wished to have his say on the subject. The unjust 
criticism of Brand also gave impetus to writing on the theme 
instead of continuing his plans for a drama on Julian the 
Apostate. 

After warming to the task, folkloristic elements, with 
which his. mind was surcharged, permeate the poem. The scene 
in the Hall of Dovregubben and the Boyg scene especially, 
sprung from folkloristic episodes that are in themselves arid 
and insignificant, seem to me the product of long continued 
subliminal mentation. They present leading ideas in the 
poem, and strike one, after careful consideration, as almost 
uncanny in their spontaneous ethical profundity. Aase's 
death-scene has touches of the same quality, but in no such 
sense as the parts just alluded to. This scene has received 
fine praise for its poetic beauty; but, to my mind, it called for 
no subliminal mentation to produce it. It is of the same order 
as some of the delicate descriptions of Agnes in Brand, and of 
Margaret and Jatgeir in The Pretenders, whereas the scene 
in the Hall of the Mountain King and the Boyg episode are akin, 
in ethical profundity, to the Gerd episodes in Brand, all of 
which to me seem to transcend the power and possibility of 
supraliminal mentation. 

I find nothing in the fourth and fifth acts, except possibly 
the scene in the madhouse of Cairo, of quite the same nature. 
There are spots that seem to be of the same stuff, but some of 
the episodes that seem uncanny are not original in any such 
sense as the parts that I have emphasized. I do not deny that 
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they are wonderfully deft, clever, and felicitous. But they 
are not upsurgings from the subconscious that dazzle the 
reader, or rather startle him. 

In conclusion let me mention a very slight incident in the 
first act of Peer Gynt which is startling in the highest degree. 

Peer is on his way to the wedding. He meets the smith, 
Aslak, who banters him, and after Aslak and his company 
have departed. Peer soliloquizes and says, among other things: 

"Kunde jeg med et slagtertag 
rive dem ringagten ud af bringen! 

{ser sig pludselig om.) 
Hvad er del? Hvem er det, som flirer derbag? — 
Hm, jeg syntes si visst — Nej, det var nok ingen." 

What was it that was back of him? Peer was sure there was 
something. His quick and sudden turning indicates that. 

Wasn't it perhaps a shadow of his better self, reminding 
Peer that he had better heed his own self-respect than the 
disrespect of others? 

It is a profound touch, and makes me feel sure that it is 
the result of a subconscious experience, in dreaming or waking, 
that impressed the author, and led him to insert it. I suspect 
that few readers of Peer Gynt have ever noticed it. 

Now we may ask: Why did the exuberance of the Brand 
and Peer Gynt period of Ibsen's life cease with these works at a 
time when he was not yet forty? 

Weininger says: "Ware Ibsen der Ibsen des 'Peer Gynt' 
gehlieben, er wSre grosser als Goethe geworden." 

This question I shall now discuss under a new heading, as 
indicated in Part II. 

Part II 

The Hiatus Between Ibsen's Dramatic Poems and the 
Social Dramas 

An American preacher (Rev. Joseph F. Newton) has 
said, in speaking of Shakespeare: "Hamlet was not a creation 
of pure reason, but of swift and vivid artistic insight, and no 
doubt was as much a wonder to Shakespeare as he is to us." 
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It seems to me that the distinction made in this citation 
gives the distinction between the two periods of Ibsen's author- 
ship: The Brand and Peer Gynt period, which, in its finest 
phases, reveals "swift and vivid artistic insight," and the period 
of the social dramas, which were largely, mainly, and essentially 
"creations of pure reason," expressed in bald prose. 

In other words: imagination is the main source and charac- 
teristic of the dramatic poems; while reason, intellect, is the 
source of the social dramas. 

I shall not enter upon a discussion of the relative value of 
a drama of imagination and one of intellect. I shall not try to 
deny that in the same author the latter may be strong and 
virile. At the same time, I feel that the former may be more 
significant, more psychologically profound, more akin to the 
eternal verities, with something of the eternity of sea and sky. 
The question in my mind then is: Why should a poet of less 
than forty, who had produced two such striking dramatic 
poems as Brand and Peer Gynt, suddenly desert the field? 

After the completion of Brand, but before its publication, 
Ibsen wrote as follows, to a Danish literary critic (Clemens 
Petersen): "You once wrote of me that the versified form 
with a symbolic meaning was my most natural mode of expres- 
sion. I have often thought of this, and think so myself; and in 
accordance with this idea the poem {Brand) has shaped itself." 

And that Ibsen was satisfied with Peer Gynt, is evident 
from his vigorous defense of it in a letter to Bj^rnson (Dec. 
1867). He is discussing the criticism of the work, and ex- 
claimed: "My book is poetry; and if it is not, it will be. The 
conception of poetry in our country, in Norway, shall be made 
to conform to my book." This is splendid insolence, and 
fairly good prophesy. For surely Peer Gynt has impressed 
itself upon the people of Norway as nothing else in their 
literature. 

A competent English admirer of Ibsen (Wicksteed) says 
of Brand and Peer Gynt: "They have given Norway an exalted 
sense of national existence and national significance. They 
have been read by high and low, are known almost by heart 
by hundreds of Norwegians, and have enriched the (thought, 
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the proverbial wisdom, the imagination, and the language of 
Norway. To the wanderer over fell and fjord, they are ever 
present; their magic lines so blending with the scenery they 
describe, that he sees them in the snow-field and ice-tarn; 
and the author of Brand and Peer Gynt is forgotten and lost — 
absorbed into the invisible and impersonal genius of the place 
which has become articulate through his words." 

This is fine praise, and I think it is truthful. And I may 
add: No later play by Ibsen has to any such degree become the 
possession of so many of his countrymen, — has to any such 
degree entered their very souls. 

Bj0rnson, who did not at first like Brand, was wildly 
enthusiastic over Peer Gynt. Writing to Ibsen's publisher 
immediately after the publication of the work, he said; "If 
you write to Ibsen before I do, tell him I am quite bewitched 
by his book. ... I am extraordinarily grateful for it." 

And a few days later, in a letter to Ibsen, he wrote: "I 
am so grateful for Peer Gynt that I cannot remember any book 
that during my years of authorship has so challenged my 
nature to give a warm handclasp for what I have so warmly 
received. It is certain that no man and no book in Norway 
has hitherto given me the help that Peer Gynt has." And later 
in the letter he says: "Keep on, keep on! And if you need a 
rest, then play a while in a satirical poem, which is your forte. 
You need only to crook your fingers, and it will write itself. 
After Peer Gynt I am more sure of it than ever. But never 
cease sending out books like Peer Gynt so long as you can 
wield a pen." And in a postscript he reverts to the poem 
again in emphatic phrase. But despite Bj^rnson's exhortation, 
and the Scandinavian public's great interest in both of the 
dramatic poems, this sort of writing comes to an abrupt close. 

Such was not the case with either Dante or Goethe. The 
latter worked at the Faust poems nearly his whole life. 
And Dante's greatest visions came to him in his later years. 

Now if I have contended that there is a change in Ibsen's 
authorship, I would not be understood as contending that the 
ethical development in his authorship changes. Even in such a 
phantasmagoria as Peer Gynt, where the author gives free 
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rein to his imagination, the ethical message is in line with both 
preceding and succeeding works. What I wish to call particular 
attention to is: that the magic of Brand and Peer Gynt, due 
to the exuberant imagination, free flowing fancy embodied in 
scintillating verse, does not appear in the works that follow 
Peer Gynt. 

Clever American critics have noticed the change, although to 
most students in foreign lands, Ibsen is the Ibsen of the social 
dramas: the versifier, the imaginative poet, is comparatively 
unknown to them. Thus when Peer Gynt was being presented 
by Mansfield in 1906, one such clever critic of New York 
wrote: "Peer Gynt represents the fulness of the younger Ibsen, 
the rhapsodist, the romancer, the poet, the optimist. Nowhere 
are we furnished an explanation of the change which thereafter 
came over the dramatist. With Peer Gynt Pegasus unseated 
Ibsen. . . . The ice gathered about his heart, life became 
literal, his pen halted beyond prose, and he began the uninter- 
rupted series of psychological studies of modern society." 

Now it is my purpose to furnish, or rather to suggest, a 
possible explanation of this change. I shall not undertake to 
present incontrovertible proof of the correctness of my explana- 
tion. That would demand a variety of facts and circumstances 
that are not at hand, and doubtless will never be available. 

It is rarely that Ibsen opened his heart in his letters. But 
in writing to Bjj^rnson he sometimes did, and it is in some of 
these letters to Bj^rnson that I find some striking illumination 
of the point in question, and particularly in one of Bj^rnson's 
letters in reply. 

To get the point in this correspondence, it is necessary to 
know that there was, during the Brand-Peer Gynt period, a 
Danish literary critic of ability and reputation by the name of 
Clemens Petersen, whose good will Ibsen was eager to obtain. 
He wrote him a somewhat fawning letter, — a very unusual thing 
in Ibsen. Ibsen seems to have thought this man could make 
or mortally mar an author's reputation. He wrote a review of 
Brand, treated the book respectfully, but did not fail to deliver 
himself of some drastic criticisms. Ibsen, however, seems not 
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to have taken offense. He was, on the contrary, pleased with 
the distinguished critic's attention. 

At this point it is to be noted that the manuscript of Brand 
was sent to the Copenhagen publisher in the fall of 1865. 
Ibsen hoped that it might be ready for the Christmas book 
trade. But the wary publisher seems to have hesitated about 
launching so polemical a poem during the holiday season. 
Ibsen was woefully disappointed. Worn out seemingly from the 
strenuous labors and nervous strain of the year, he became 
seriously ill. Edmund Gosse, his English biographer, is the 
only critic who speaks of this illness. Where he got his informa- 
tion, he does not say. But he writes: "In the winter of 1865 
he (Ibsen) fell into a highly nervous condition, in the midst of 
which he was assailed by a malarious fever which brought him 
within sight of the grave. To the agony of his devoted wife, 
he lay for some time between life and death, and the extreme 
poverty from which they suffered made it difficult for her to 
provide for him the alleviation which his state demanded. 
He gradually recovered, however, thanks to his wife's care and 
to his own magnificent constitution, but the springs of courage 
seemed to have snapped within his breast. 

"In March, 1866, worn out with illness, poverty and 
suspense, he wrote a letter to Bj^rnson, 'my one and only 
friend,' as he says, which is one of the most heartrending 
documents in the history of literature. Few great spirits have 
been nearer the extinction of despair than Ibsen was, now in his 
thirty-ninth year." So far Gosse. 

Here, then, in critical days of illness and suspense, is, I sus- 
pect, the source of the transformation in Ibsen. But the effects 
are not yet evident. The great success of Brand revived and 
stimulated the poet. The world assumed a new aspect. After 
some months of rest and speculation on the next task, he was in 
January 1867, at work on Peer Gynt. It was begun in high 
spirits, and was carried through the first three acts with seeming 
ease. But of this I have already spoken. The poem, begun in 
January, was in the book shops by November. Bjj^rnson, as I 
have already recounted, was delighted, and wrote both pub- 
lisher and poet to that effect. 
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At the time of the publication of Peer Gynt, Bj^rnson was 
sojourning in Copenhagen, and was on terms of intimate asso- 
ciation with the critic Clemens Petersen, who did not delay in 
giving a long review of Peer Gynt. I cannot see that it was 
any more drastic than the review of Brand. Ibsen did not 
take offense at this, as we have seen, but his wrath was stirred 
most vehemently by the Peer Gynt review. He did not write to 
the reviewer, but he poured the vials of his wrath upon Bjj^rn- 
son, who some months previously he had called "my one and 
only friend." Why, forsooth? Because he was a friend of the 
critic and should have forestalled the publication of this 
review! 

"If I were in Copenhagen, and anyone there was as near to 
me as Clemens Petersen is to you, I should have maimed him 
before I would have permitted him to commit such a crime 
against truth and justice." The letter is very violent and 
almost accuses Bjj^rnson of being particeps criminis. It is 
thoroughly unfair and unreasonable to Bjf^rnson, and despite 
this he concludes his letter with a marvelous outburst: "But 
one thing I do desire, even if outer and inner forces drive me 
to tear down the roof over my own head — I will always, so 
help me God, be and remain your faithful and sincere friend." 

Those are not the words of a well man. The exacting labors 
on Brand and Peer Gynt, with attendant illness and poverty, 
were beginning to tell. And the big-hearted, sympathetic 
Bj^rnson saw that something was wrong, and did not take 
offense. The letter that Bj^rnson wrote in reply has never, so 
far as I know, been translated into any other language. And 
so far as I know, it has never been noticed by Ibsen critics. 
It was published in Norway in 1912. It is a very long and 
earnest letter, much of it devoted to an explanation of the 
review. I shall give in translation only those few paragraphs 
that bear upon the subject in hand. The letter is dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1867, and begins: 

"Dear Ibsen, I have just read your letter, and I must (in 
reply) begin by saying, what is imperative — namely, that this 
is altogether too serious a matter to make me angry or to confuse 
me: I am seriously frightened (that's the word), and nothing 
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else. Not on account of your suspicions against me, for they 
are nonsense, nor on account of your comical resolves for the 
future, all emanating from a single review; for a man who can 
think so profoundly and write so earnestly, even in mockery, 
must have himself so securely under control that he cannot, 
in vital matters, be swayed by the caprices of a newspaper 
article, even though these caprices are the product of Clemens 
Petersen. 

"But I am frightened at this intractability on your part, 
not in a private affair, but in a most vital one. One can attack 
everything, but not the very condition of one's own existence. 
// this is due to a physical condition in you, you must leave 
Rome and the South without delay; for two or three more such 
attacks are sufficient to put the brand of Satan upon you. 
If it is something mental besides, then pray to your Lord 
and Savior, you strong and truth-seeking soul! Pray with 
that sincerity that God has given you; pray so that it penetrates 
the clouds of your mind; pray so that you become like a child, 
for then you will be just to us and have confidence in yourself. 
Pray as you doubtless now are teaching your child to pray; 
for this you have surely learned (which Peer Gynt shows) 
that we are not strong enough alone." 

Fearing that Ibsen might inject his bitter spirit into some 
new poem, Bj^rnson exhorts him not to reply to his critics 
"with wrath and bitterness in the holy garb of poetry. . . . 
Give them of your wine and not of your wrath, and if you 
give them of your wine, be sure that it will be wine to them." 
In conclusion he informs Ibsen that he will soon hear from the 
critic himself: "You may expect a letter that will speak plainly 
and affectionately." So far as I know, there is no record of 
any such letter, or one from the poet to the critic. 

Ibsen did, however, reply to Bjf<rnson's long letter during the 
last days of the same month of December. He said, in opening: 
"A more blessed greeting than the one that came through 
your letter on Christmas Day, I could never have received. 
That cargo of stuff and nonsense that I shipped you in my 
last letter had the effect of robbing me of my peace of mind until 
I heard from you again. The worst thing a person can do 
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toward himself is to do injustice to others. Thanks because you 
with your noble mind and heart viewed the matter as you did. 
I saw nothing but endless discord and bitterness [i. e. between 
himself and Bj^rnson]; but now it seems entirely natural that 
you viewed the case as you did, and not otherwise. I keep 
reading your letter over and over, in order to banish the tortur- 
ing thought that I had wounded your feelings." And later 
he says: "My 'paroxysms' you must not worry about; they 
are in no respect indicative of sickness. But your advice to 
write a comedy I think I shall follow. I have been thinking of 
the same thing myself." 

The comedy came finally, in 1869, but it was not in verse, 
and it grieved Bj^rnson greatly. For it seemed to him and 
many others that in it he had caricatured Bj^rnson. As a 
result there was a breach in their friendship that was not healed 
until 1882, when Bj^rnson manfully defended Ibsen's "Ghosts." 

Now, I hope I have said enough to indicate that there was a 
serious crisis in Ibsen's life about the time of the dramatic 
poems. The physical crisis, described by Gosse, and the mental 
crisis observed by Bj0rnson, are the things which in my mind 
seem to account for the abandonment of the poetic form of 
Brand and Peer Gynt, or rather, are the things that clipped 
the wings of his fancy, and thus crippled his Pegasus. 

Peer Gynt was written in 1867; the Pillars of Society, the 
first of the social dramas, in 1877. During the interval of ten 
years only two works, namely the Young Men's League and 
Emperor and Galilean, both in bald prose, were written. That is 
too little. Something must have happened! 

An examination of the social dramas will not reveal any of 
the really magic elements of Brand and Peer Gynt. Power, vigor, 
social significance, yes; but not that divine afflatus which marks 
the dramatic poems. 

One may at the same time remember that Ibsen's social 

dramas "revolutionized the art of the actor as well as of the 

dramatist;" that they were, moreover, "prime levers of the 

social revolution which is still sweeping over us," and still regret 

that he suddenly deserted the field of the poetic drama, and 

speculate on the causes of the change. 

„ . .,,„,. . Julius E. Olson 
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